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WHY MORE GIRLS DO NOT MARRY. 

BY MBS. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 



Any consideration of this question starts with the fact, not 
the supposition, that there are distinct social lines in Amer- 
ican society, and that, though most girls do marry, there are 
special as well as general reasons which lead many women to re- 
gard marriage with distrust and dislike. 

In American society the girl rules ; others may he in it, hut 
they do not make it. In the society girl, parentage and money, 
exterior carriage and interior outfit of mental ability, are mingled 
in just the right proportions to establish her identity. She is 
neither fool nor saint ; she can as easily be vapid as agreeable, 
whimsical as good-humored. Whether she wears a V-shaped 
dress or a dog-collar, she knows how to confuse her parents, to 
bewilder men, to adore other girls, and to travesty simplicity. 
Very complex are her reasons for her aversion to marriage. 

She demands a great deal in ability and money, and most 
men have not both to give. She could get along very well if 
sometimes she could be married and sometimes not, but she has 
not enough fixity of purpose to dare it once for all. She does 
not want to be in a hurry, and so she refuses No. 1 and No. 2, 
feeling sure of No. 3, who, after all, may never come. 

Some girls are the vampires of manhood, but most of them 
are passably noble and yet not understood. They have much 
passionate, unguided feeling ; they do not know what to do with 
themselves ; they try to adjust the mosaic work of associated 
charities and working-girls' clubs to their own desires for a good 
time ; they are full of a sense of personality, and the personality 
misdirected leads them to frivolity. They are enthusiasts for life 
in general, with longings for self-sacrifice and ideal values. So- 
ciety prevents their meeting reformers ; a few marry ministers ; 
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oftener they marry men of their own sort, whose indefiniteness 
and negations deserve to rank them as a short-lived variety of 
men. 

Such society girls are few compared with those who are neither 
very beautiful nor gifted, but who are well educated and rather 
wealthy ; who are old at twenty-five ; who have been too con- 
scientious to develop the possible offer into an actual one ; who 
have measured men by their readiness for summer flirtations, and 
have not appreciated the timidity in a real man, which hampers 
him from being at his best when he is in love. Weary with so- 
ciety life and its want of purpose, these girls turn inward ; culti- 
vate their intelligence ; develop their common-sense ; use their 
budding sympathies, and entertain their parents. They become 
brilliant dinner guests, careful committee workers, appreciative 
listeners, and have hosts of masculine friends. No illusion 
of marriage surrounds them. They have left it to an earlier 
stage of existence. When foreign literati arrive, they admire 
these well-bred, charming women, with whom one can never 
make a mistake. By thirty these girls are conscious of their 
own powers and of their self-sufficingness. They have wooed 
independence and it has come to them. They like men unless 
they pose as their husbands. Oh, the serene, self -poised, erect, 
free, brilliant, wise, unmarried society girls, whose very evolution 
has made them handsome! Their minds and hearts have been pre- 
occupied with general ideas and the needs of the world at large. 
They have become unimpressionable and do not reflect man. 
Men feel this with such girls, treat them as sisters, and. remain 
bachelors. 

Professional life affects other women. It has developed surely 
and slowly, and has preoccupied the minds of those who want to 
do something with themselves. Many of them feel superior to a 
man, though not to men. Even if man was all that he might be, 
woman would still have wanted a profession, because a cause ap- 
peals to latent chivalry and because the sense of personality has 
been weakened by the slow growth of causes. The inventive and 
executive capacities of woman find an outlet in a profession, 
which in turn creates an independence of society and neutralizes 
the power of masculine personality when brought to bear on her. 
In this way the tendency of the modern woman to a profession les- 
sens her liability to marriage and engages her mind. A man mar- 
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ries for a home ; a woman for the sake of marrying a special man. 
There is little to be said about the practical inconveniences in the 
marriages of professional women, for they more or less surmount 
them. A Baptist husband can exchange with his Unitarian 
wife when each is settled in a separate parish, though they cannot 
hear each other, their home being a dividing line like a milestone 
between their circuits. 

The life of a literary woman inclines her to marriage far less 
than that of the teacher, for the novelist creates her lovers at 
pleasure. Her books, even her newspaper work, are full of 
real people to her. Women artists also are not eager for mar- 
riage, for delight in transferring nature and person to canvas 
preoccupies the mind and disinclines it to marriage. Teachers, 
on the contrary, marry more freely than other professional women, 
for the very love for children which makes the foundation of a 
good teacher is a stepping-stone to marriage, though we are too 
prudish for such confession. Teachers are very particular about 
the kind of men they marry, liking newspaper and literary men 
better than stalwart farmers and clerks of a subdued turn of mind! 

In the middle class of life self-esteem prevents many women 
from marrying. The average young girl considers herself a finer 
product of humanity than the average young man, who is easily 
" put off his base" by the flippant unconcern or indifference with 
which his efforts to be agreeable are met. 

A stronger reason disaffects others in reference to marriage — 
the great mass of literature which has arisen to show a better way 
in marriage. It reaches from " The Kreutzer Sonata " and Zola 
to the peripatetic library of advice to mothers and girls, which 
does its work so frankly that one prefers conventual life. One 
class of reformers has said that man is bestial, but capable of im- 
provement ; the other that the passions of manhood ally him to 
the forces of the universe and justify themselves. All have spoken 
so plainly or insinuatingly that the one only refrain in which they 
agree is, " Beware ! " This warning has produced a strong re- 
action against man. The girl starts with the notion that her 
father, just because he was a man, has made life hard for her 
mother, and that all men are more or less explosive. 

Subjects are freely discussed in mixed assemblies with as much 
unconcern as that which admits both men and women to the same 
dissecting-room. The feminine mind is preoccupied with the 
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original sinfulness of man. Nineteenth-century education has 
arrived as his helper to train him into a worthy husband. Much 
of what is said is true, but it is said in a way which is untrue. 
The very novels of to-day hint at man as having a different nature 
from woman. Girls before they are engaged can count through 
much reading the various kinds of kisses which mark the advent 
and climax of a lover's regard. Love itself is just as subtle and 
unselfish as ever it was ; passion is as true and noble ; but their 
parasites are deadly. Such knowledge wearies the fresh mind of 
a girl and makes her love her mother more. Daughters stay at 
home and find in daily cares, general helpfulness, and indefinite 
interests enough to make single life very pleasant. 

Working women care little for marriage because they know it 
means childbirth. They have no wish to prolong in their own 
existence as parents the bitter economies of their girlhood, or to 
cause their children to practise them. They are influenced, how- 
ever, by another reason which does not bear with such force upon 
society and professional women. The working woman dreads man. 
She knows him as contractor, boss, night-fiend, betrayer, and she 
wants none of him. If, meeting him in a better way, she sees 
him hardworking, weary, she fears he will be a perpetual father 
and cares not to share his lot. Her single independence is lunely, 
but not so aggravating as married subjection. 

The reason which men often allege for marriage, that a 
" woman can help some," is hardly an inducement to a girl who 
is doubtful whether any part of her husband's wages will be given 
her for her personal use ; since men so often provide for the 
home and ignore their wives. Why should she add to her burdens 
because of present enjoyment m finding herself courted ? So she 
snaps her fingers at man, nurses her fears and her pride, and con- 
siders it respectable to be unmarried, though secretly preferring 
to be a young widow with one child and a small bank account. 

There are three general causes which bring marriage into dis- 
favor : philanthropy, higher education, and self-analysis. The 
first has been a powerful factor in its subtle influence against 
marriage. The mental atmosphere is permeated with the idea of 
responsibility for another's happiness. Woman now feels herself 
accountable for the welfare of humanity, and through the exer- 
cise of that responsibility has found occupation for mind and 
heart ; which has prevented absorption in her own affairs. 
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Higher education has affected marriage, inasmuch as it has 
opened new avenues of employment for women, has fortified them 
for life as a whole, and has led them to regard marriage as an 
incident. It has given girls a communistic feeling which makes 
them prefer to teach where there are other teachers rather than 
to live on a hill-top and read aloud to their parents, or to retire 
to a farm or a tenement and bake and brew for their husbands. 
The higher education has separated marriage and motherhood. 
Almost all women love children and would gladly use their know- 
ledge for the delight and profit of a family, but they do not want 
the intervening marriage. 

Analysis has advanced from being a method in text-books to 
the study of one's self. The age is analytic. Once work was so 
constant that married women did not realize their loneliness or 
the want of appreciation which befell them. Now society and the 
middle class have leisure to examine their states of mental soli- 
tude, and to see just where husbands are wanting. Fifty years 
ago the woman was too busy to stop for the morning kiss as her 
husband went to his work. Now she has time to think about the 
absence or infrequency of the greeting for half an hour before she 
reads the morning paper, in which she finds some fresh instance 
of man's wickedness. Once the daughter did not realize how her 
mother toiled, for she herself did not know it. Now the weary 
mother tells her child to respect her father, but adds that mar- 
ried life is very lonely. The girl feels the daily want of compre- 
hension of her mother's unuttered wishes, and says : "I'll take 
things as they come, but marriage does not pay. If I could be 
engaged and let it stop there, it might do." Single moments are 
lonelier than whole evenings, and there are many of them in mar- 
riage. 

The trouble is not in marriage as an institution, for it is the 
ideally-perfect condition of life, but in one's self as an individual 
and in life as a whole. The reserve of family conditions has 
melted away before the rush and swing of existence. Mothers 
talk more freely of themselves to their children than our great- 
grandmothers even thought. Constantly is it said : " Men are not 
capable of comprehending women. Even father does not under- 
stand mother. I don't want to be married." The simple non- 
desire makes a girl, in turn, less attractive, and occupies he'' 
mind to the exclusion of any other feeling. 
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All this non-desire or preoccupation has had the effect of caus- 
ing fewer offers than formerly. Of a given hundred middle-aged 
women, each had received in her girlhood from one to six offers, 
while their daughters had received from none up to three. Some 
counted their offers hy halves. "I have had half an offer," 
said one, hecause now when a man says he loves a girl it is as likely 
to mean the business of a summer flirtation as of marriage. It 
really is very hard to tell when an offer is an offer, but it is also 
stated that all the offers nowadays do not come from men. 
Though, on the other hand, men do offer themselves repeatedly, 
they have a natural shyness about it and often declare that girls 
do not want love in a cottage, whereas any girl who is really in 
love with a cottager would rather marry him than not. It is not 
a question of money with her, but of independence. After a girl 
has gone through the tragedy of her first refusal it is much easier 
to undertake a second. The tragedy becomes a comedy when she 
finds that it was not herself, but marriage, that the man wanted, 
and that he proposes until he is successful. This is the subtle 
difference between the two : the girl wants the special man ; the 
man wants marriage. 

Still another cause which operates against marriage is the suc- 
cession of stories, especially in the women's column of the news- 
papers, which tell of the hardness of a woman's lot, the want of 
pin-money, and the meanness of man. A young girl reading such 
stories is likely to regard man as an unconscious oppressor, and 
to think that, if she marries him, she must be on the alert to defend 
herself. If, notwithstanding, they teach her that woman has 
largely been to blame for her own misery, through her unneces- 
sary self-sacrifice, which has blinded her to the observance of self- 
respect, the value of the moral of such tales outweighs the same- 
ness of their plots. 

Clubs, both men's and women's, have also had an indirect 
effect upon marriage, and have greatly strengthened society lines 
of demarcation. Clubs for gentlemen are entirely distinct from 
associations and unions for " Christian " young men. Such clubs 
detract from the value of the home as a place of refuge, or from 
the worth of the woman as an exclusive companion. Women's 
clubs are also formed on society lines in spite of all protestations 
to the contrary. With firm belief in their value, even in their 
necessity, as affording mental stimulus and change of occupation 
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from housework, they do somewhat enable women to get along 
without men, and emphasize the monotony of married life. Yet 
as marriage will always prevail, women must have the cheer and 
improvement which come through membership in a club, as once 
it came through membership in church work. 

When the desire for marriage grows less on the part of either 
man or woman, each becomes less attractive to the other. Some 
stalwart moralist may object to attraction as a word or as a motive ; 
nevertheless, it is nature's method of mating which has sprung 
from divine love. 

There are cycles and epochs in the civilizing processes of af- 
fection. Natural love became artificial through the courts of love 
and gay troubadours. It burst its bondage and developed into 
the exceeding frank affection of the earlier English novelists, the 
hidden love of sentimental German heroines, and the grand pas- 
sions of the French salon. In the earlier part of our century 
there still lingered the Priscilla type of womanhood and the obe- 
dient epistolary efforts of Abigail Adams and her large sisterhood 
of clear-sighted but submissive women. Then began the wave of 
philanthropy with its little counter-currents and eddies. The 
higher education, instead of checking philanthropy, found itself 
utilized for the benefit of humanity, and self -analysis has judged 
marriage to be far worse than it really is. 

In woman's discovery of her ability to be independent, self- 
supporting, and self-sufficing, in her wish to work for humanity 
and not for one man, and in her fear that the appropriating 
power of a man's love will not be reverence for womanhood, her 
desire for marriage has lessened. The ideal of marriage is as 
beautiful to her as ever, but until she is sure that it can be hers 
she abides in friendships and believes that the time will come when 
all noble women and men will be married. Meanwhile she waits. 

Kate Gannett Wells. 



